The Lyndon Baines Johnson Library, a 
mammoth receptacle for 31 million docu- 
ments chronicling the former President’s 
political years, is already becoming one 
of Texas’ major tourist attractions. Ad- 
jacent to the Sid Richardson Hall, which 
is almost a block long, the library is on 
the eastern campus of The University of 
Texas in Austin. (See story, page 12.) 

Photograph by Linda Harris, LBJ Library 
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About Our Covers 


Highway Week, September 19-25, is an excellent time to 
recognize the importance of highways to Texas, not only in 
terms of safety and economy, but also beauty. Although 
not yet completed, IH 10, which enters the state near El 
Paso, then crosses the towering West, Pecos frontier, ranch 
and hill country, and the coastal East before exiting near 
Orange, is typical of Texas’ superb highways. East of Schu- 
lenburg, in District 13 (front cover), traffic skirts by large 
trees that shade the highway right of way while farther 
west, another section east of Comfort in District 15 (back 
cover), provides motorists with a panoramic view of the 
Texas scenery and still more excellent highways. A scenic 
section of IH 10 between Schulenburg and Flatonia has 
been entered in the Department of Transportation’s fourth 
annual award for excellence competition, titled ‘‘The High- 
way and Its Environment.’ 

Cover photographs by Jack Lewis 


N JUNE 15 State Highway Engi- 
neer J. C. Dingwall and two other 
members of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials appeared 
before the Congressional subcommittee 
on “red tape.” Known officially as the 
Subcommittee on Investigations and 
Oversight, the hearings were conducted 
by Representative Jim Wright of Texas 
on all public works programs. 

Representative Cleveland of New 
Hampshire told Dingwall that Texas 
was the cause of the hearings. More 
than a year ago the Congressman got 
a copy of the Highway Department’s 
“flow charts” (a 12-foot chart that 
shows all the bottlenecks that can halt 
a highway project) and took it to Jim 
Wright who planned the hearings on 
red tape. 

Committee members bluntly told 
Federal Highway Administrator Frank 
Turner that no federal agency should 
put tighter restrictions on the states 
than those called for by law. 

Back in Austin, Dingwall said, “We 
have to cut through this red tape— 
or one of these days everything is going 
to collapse from its own weight.” 

At the same time a Highway De- 
partment official warned that employ- 
ees should ever be on the alert against 
. creating their own red tape with the 
Department. 

Following are remarks Dingwall 
made before the subcommittee. 

I appreciate the invitation extended 
by this subcommittee to present our 
views regarding federal guidelines, ad- 
ministrative processing, and time-con- 
suming delays attendant to the existing 
Federal-Aid Highway Program. 

We have reviewed carefully the 
procedures which must be followed in 
developing plans and_ specifications 
prior to awarding a construction con- 
tract. We have documented on a flow 
chart—which I have with me and will 
leave with the subcommittee—the va- 
rious requirements consistent with fed- 


By Frank Lively 
Editor Texas Highways 


eral legislation, federal regulations, and 
state statutes. You will note on the 
flow chart that we have clearly indi- 
cated the minimum, maximum, and 
average time intervals for each step in 
the procedure. Also, we have shown at 
the top of the chart the cumulative 
average time. 

The average lead time in preparing 
a project from conception to award of 
contract is now six years and five 
months. In 1956 this lead time aver- 
aged 34 months, and in 1961 it aver- 
aged 44 months. It is not my intent, in 
presenting our views, to find fault with 
Congress or the Federal Highway Ad- 


A LOT OF PAPER—Bob Lewis, chief engi- 
neer of Highway Design Division, signs 
the cover letter for 19 copies of the en- 
vironmental statement for the west sec- 
tion of Loop 9 near Dallas. This 17-Ib., 
12-0z. package contains environmental 
statements, copies of correspondence with 
state, county, and local agencies, and 
hand-colored maps. Submission of the 
statement became effective February 1 
and is part of the red tape under investi- 
gation by a Congressional subcommittee. 


Red Tape Tie-Up 


ministration, but rather to indicate 
some of the problems in putting a 
project under construction. 

Since projections are usually made 
on a 20-year basis, it is obvious that 
the average eight years and five 
months required to construct a project 
will cause it to appear congested at 
the time it is opened. We must either 
reduce the lead time or extend our 
projections by the approximate length 
of lead time. 

When we talk about whether fed- 
eral guidelines are unreasonable or 
unnecessarily burdensome, we must 
generalize because of the diversity of 
the types and sizes of highway con- 
struction projects. However, we believe 
that federal guidelines are unreasonable 
and unnecessarily burdensome. Federal 
guidelines are disseminated to insure 
compliance with laws, but the interpre- 
tation of laws as applied in the guide- 
lines often goes beyond the intent of 
the laws. The word “guidelines” infers 
a certain flexibility rather than rigid 
compliance. Yet, most federal guide- 
lines have been included in the Federal 
Register and applied as law. 

Referring to wording in the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 as a 
case in point: The law requires envir- 
onmental statements for “major federal 
actions.”’ The federal guidelines require 
submission of negative environmental 
statements for highway projects such 
as resurfacing, widening existing lanes, 
adding auxiliary lanes, replacing exist- 
ing grade separation structures, sign- 
ing, spot safety improvements, and 
TOPICS projects. 

We do not understand why thes 
types of projects should be classified 
as “‘major federal actions” significantly 
affecting the quality of human envir- 
onment. The words “major Federal 
Actions” infer that there are also 
“minor actions” and, possibly, actions 
of varying degrees between major and 
minor. All of the projects noted above 
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should be classified as minor projects 
that require no action. 

We believe also that the federal ad- 
ministrative procedures are unneces- 
sarily time-consuming. It is my impres- 
sion that most of this results from 
legislation with policies and procedures 
developed to provide highways that 
will be both pleasing and acceptable 
to the majority of Americans. As a 
specific example, let me cite a recent 
case encountered by the Highway De- 
partment in Texas. 

A proposed highway project in a 
city involved acquisition of a 10-foot 
strip of right of way from a city park. 
An opportunity was afforded for a 
public hearing, but no one requested 
a hearing. The necessary data was sub- 
mitted to the FHWA in June 1969. 
The data indicated the wholehearted 
support of the city for right of way 
from the park rather than from the 
- other side of the highway which would 


BUREAUCRATIC RED TAPE SAMPLE—This chart was exhibited 
at the Congressional hearing on red tape held in June. Designed 
by the Department of Interior to evaluate the ‘‘environmental 
impact” of projects on parks, forests, and outdoor recreational 


result in higher cost to the city and 
cause the displacement of one resi- 
dence and two businesses and move- 
ment of utilities. 

In October 1969, the mayor of the 
city was questioned by telephone from 
Washington to confirm that the city 
did actually support the project as pro- 
posed. The mayor reported the city’s 
support and said the city was anxious 
to proceed with construction. Approxi- 
mately six months later the FHWA 
requested additional information, in- 
cluding a detailed analysis of the num- 
ber, type, and size of trees that would 
be affected by acquisition of the strip 
of right of way. This additional in- 
formation was submitted in July 1970. 
FHWA approval was received in April 
197 

From the date of original submis- 
sion, it took one year, 10 months, and 
six days to get approval to proceed 
with the project. The extended delay 
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areas, the chart contains 8,800 squares which have two numbers 
in each one. The data is then fed into a computer for evaluation. 
Thus far no project has been approved. The computer keeps 
rejecting the input! 


in processing this project was due 
primarily to the involvement of the 
Federal Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Department of Interior, which 
referred data for the project to various 
other federal agencies and subagencies 
for review. 

I could cite many other examples. 
However, in the interest of time I think 
it would be more appropriate to sug- 
gest ways which might reduce the lead 
time and still carry out the intent of 
Congress. 

e First, I believe that federal re- 
sponsibility and authority for making 
decisions should be delegated to the 
lowest echelon of professional integ- 
rity. Insofar as the Federal Highway 
Administration is concerned, _ this 
would mean that the division office 
of the FHWA—with its professional 
engineering staff—would have the re- 
sponsibility for approving all highway 
routes and designs. 


e Second, a more liberal interpre- 
tation should be made of federal laws, 
and guidelines should be established 
with flexibility and recognition that 
professional training, experience, and 
judgment are part of the project de- 
velopment process. 

e Third, new federal regulations 
and guidelines should be correlated 
with existing regulations. The regula- 
tions contained in PPM 20-8, public 
hearing regulations, and interim in- 
structional memorandum on compli- 
ance with the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 and Bureau of the 
Budget Circular A-95 could be corre- 
lated in many respects. 

e Fourth, state and federal laws ap- 
plicable to public hearing requirements 
where parklands, recreational areas, or 
historic sites are involved could be bet- 
ter correlated. 

e Fifth, I believe that a new proce- 
dure for public hearings must be de- 
veloped. A possible solution might be 
to hold several informal, information- 
gathering hearings which would be 
well advertised in the community. 
Each of these informal hearings— 
which might be described as “mini- 
hearings”—would be followed with 
transcripts for interested groups for 
their review and consideration. In this 
way, social, economic, and environ- 
mental factors could be discussed and 
be made known by individuals and 
groups of the communities. Then, when 
it had been determined by the Depart- 
ment and the people generally involved 
in the hearings, we could hold a com- 
bined route and design hearing with 
all alternatives carefully presented 
along with proper documentation. 

We believe this is important because 
since the institution of the two-hearing 
process from the federal level, we in 
Texas have set neighbor against neigh- 
bor in a community during the route 
location hearing. This resulted mainly 
because all of the competitive forces 
are brought to bear on a generalized 
location. Yet, at the same time, those 
at the hearing are told that there will 
be another hearing on the design fea- 


tures. Obviously, when the costs of the 
project are stated, people ask how it 
is possible that we could have con- 
sidered only a location without design 
features when the cost of the project 
has been calculated. They are right. It 
is impossible to develop appropriate 
alternatives and routes without a great 
deal of design being accomplished. 
Our flow chart is predicated on the 
basis that most of the design is accom- 
plished during the route location stage. 
This is incumbent upon the designers 
to meet the many requirements of 
traffic volumes, interchanges, land- 
scaping, access, and other factors re- 
lating to the social, economic, and en- 


vironmental impacts on the commun- 
ity. Thus, we believe that a combined 
public hearing following several of the 
aforementioned “mini-hearings” might 
be a better way. 

In conclusion, let me say that for 
more than 50 years the Texas High- 
way Department has, to the best of its 
ability, fulfilled the letter and the spirit 
of Congressional and state policy. The 
Texas Highway Commission, in its 
official capacity as the policy-making 
arm of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, has encouraged the appearance 

efore the Commission of interested 
citizens, groups, and local public offi- 
cials to discuss and explore transpor- 


HOW MUCH LONGER CAN THIS GET?—J. C. Dingwall, left, and Bob Lewis examine the 
Department’s latest version of the flow chart—a 15-foot roll of paper that graphically 
shows the average time it takes to get a highway project to contract. In 1956 the chart 
was about two and a half feet long and the lead time (from inception to contract) was 
34 months; in 1961 the time had jumped to 44 months; and now lead time is a whop- 
ping 77 months. 


tation problems and needs in the cities, 
counties, and communities of our state. 
The Commission and the Department 
have enjoyed the confidence and trust 
of the people of Texas insofar as 
highway design, construction, location, 
and maintenance are concerned. Where 
exceptions have been taken by local 
groups, every consideration has been 
given and, on many occasions, sub- 
stantial changes in planning or pro- 
grams have been made. 

The Department strives to develop a 
highway system that will always be a 


source of pride to the citizens of our 
state. In the last few years, we have 
heard one statement made more than 
any other, and it seems to reflect the 
private citizen’s concern that we in the 
Department have. It goes something 
like this: 
“You used to give us the story of 
the project in terms that we could 
understand, and we had great con- 
fidence that you would produce 
the proper result, but lately it 
seems that you are trying to over- 
whelm us with facts, exhibits, 


photographs, documentation, eco- 

nomic analyses, and environment- 

al studies about all facets of the 
community.” 

They usually follow this statement 
by asking whether we are trying to 
force our opinion upon them. Gentle- 
men, I think that that is the point we 
are all trying to evaluate. I hope we 
have suggested here today some ways 
whereby we can have an informed and 
satisfied citizenry and restore the con- 
fidence that at least our Department 
has experienced for over 50 years. 


The Name of the Game 


This article on red tape was written by Scott Carpenter, 
editor of the Texas Transportation Report, a publication of 
Long News Service in the State Capitol. It describes briefly 
in.a light vein the roadblocks facing the Highway Depart- 
ment and the majority of the citizens who want and need 
good roads. 


he State Highway Department has come up with a 

new game, but players are limited to those trying to 
get highways built and those trying to stop one from being 
constructed. 

The game is called “Where on the Flow Chart,” or “How 
Do You Hit (or Avoid) a Red Square.” 

The biggest problem for the players is that the game 
board is 15 feet long. It’s called the “Flow Chart.” 

The “Flow Chart” was put together by the State Highway 
Department’s Design Division to give State Highway Engi- 
neer J. C. Dingwall visual reference material when he went 
to Washington, D.C., to speak to a Congressional Subcom- 
mittee investigating the growing amount of red tape. (He 
was speaking against it, naturally). 

Another problem is that if highway wanters (that’s the 
defensive side of the game) want to win, they have to be 
prepared for a long game, taking at least six years and five 
months. The highway unwanters (the offensive side) can 
win by stopping the highway wanters at any move for a 
long enough time for them to give up the game. 

Dingwall told the Congressional committee that he didn’t 
mind playing the game when it only took three years for 
the highway wanters to win (in 1965), and when the game 
board used to be only two and one-half feet long. 

The game begins when a group of highway wanters get 
together and go before the Texas Highway Commission 
asking for construction of a road. That’s the first chance 


for the highway unwanters. However, they usually wait for 
later moves. 

The highway wanters then move their game piece (called 
a highway project) along the board through various green 
and orange colored squares. The green squares represent 
state administrative actions that are required and the orange 
are the federal administrative actions. There are five orange 
squares for each green square, and that’s what Dingwall was 
trying to get changed in Washington, D.C. 

The real catch of the game is the red squares, which are 
tantamount to “return to go.” That means the highway 
wanters have agreed, or have been directed to agree to a 
redesign or relocation of the project. 

Marcus Yancey, administrative engineer of the High- 
way Department, has been playing the game for some time, 
and he points out that the highway wanters haven’t won a 
game involving a major piece of new construction in an 
urban area since 1966. 

The game also has cards which the highway wanters must 
draw each time they get to a new square. The cards are 
“You have been opposed by a local conservation group, 
skip turns until the problem is eliminated,” or “Court Action. 
Remain in Place.” 

One of the most famous games on the chart started when 
it was only two and one-half feet long. “The Great North 
Expressway Game of San Antonio.” The game has lasted 
more than 11 years. 

Highway wanters thought they had won that game when 
contracts were awarded for construction of two sections of 
the three-section project. However, they got a card just after 
the last move, which said “Court Action, remain in place,” 
and that’s where they are. 

Actually, Yancey and Dingwall are thinking about re- 
naming the game “Graveyard for Highways.” & 


My salary isn’t as high as I could have received in private industry, says Randy Rector, but there’s 
more to a job than just money. After carefully studying my job offers, | decided to go with the 
Highway Department. I see now... 


| Made the Right Choice 


A PERMANENT ENDOWMENT 
fund established at Texas A&M Uni- 
versity in 1967 to honor a distinguished 
1923 graduate has become a highway 
to financial aid for qualified civil en- 
gineering students. 

Named for former state highway 
engineer and current Highway Com- 
mission Chairman Dewitt C. Greer, 
the fund is also tapping an important 
pool of potential engineers for the 
Highway Department. 


After more than a year, Randy Rector is 
still getting acquainted with the Highway 
Department’s many jobs. Here, he marks 
the topographic features on an_ aerial 
photograph for a San Angelo project. 


Since initial funds were awarded in 
1968, Dewitt C. Greer Foundation 
Scholarships have helped 11 engineer- 
ing students further their education. 
One of the 11, Randy Rector, is now 
working for the Department in San 
Angelo. 

Rector, who graduated in May 1970 
with a bachelor of science degree in 
civil engineering, is the first A&M en- 
gineering scholarship graduate who 
has gone to work for the Department. 
He received $250 his junior year and 
$500 his senior year. 

“It was a great help,” said Rector. 
“The scholarship put me over the 
hump; it gave me the financial boost 
I needed.” 

Funded by friends of Greer upon 
his retirement as state highway engi- 
neer, the $60,000 permanent endow- 
ment fund is administered by the civil 
engineering department at A&M. 
Scholarship amounts vary each year, 
derived from interest on the $60,000 
trust. 

A career with the Department was 
no spur-of-the-moment decision for 
Rector, a San Angelo native. When 
he was in high school, he knew he 
wanted to be a civil engineer. In 1966 
he gained surveying experience with 
the Bureau of Reclamation in San 
Angelo. The following summer Clark 
Stroud, San Angelo supervising resi- 
dent engineer, hired Rector for sum- 
mer work on a survey party. Rector 
was impressed. 

“T liked the people—which is an 
important factor on any job—and the 
work was interesting,” he said. “I 
learned a lot that summer.” 


After returning to school in the fall 
of 1967, Rector applied for the Greer 
scholarship. 

“I was surprised and pleased when 
I discovered that I had been selected 
by the committee,” he recalled. “Need- 
less to say, my parents were also happy 
about the honor.” 

Before scholarships are awarded, 
applications are closely screened by a 
three-man committee. 

“Financial need isn’t the only quali- 
fying point we consider,” said Drahn 
Jones, chairman of the three-man com- 
mittee responsible for selecting schol- 
arship recipients. Jones, assisted by 
Drs. Roy Hann and R. M. Olson, also 
considers the student’s character, grade 
point average, sincereness of a career 
in civil engineering, and interest with 
a career with the Highway Depart- 
ment. 

“Applications are taken from all 
civil engineering students,” said Jones, 
“and we do try to search for those 
students who show a desire to go to 
work for the Highway Department 
and also meet other qualifications. 

“What we are doing now is taking 
students who are participating in the 
Highway Department cooperative pro- 
gram, students who work one semester 
and go to school the next. We feel 
there are a lot of potential Highway 
Department engineers in this group 
because they have shown an early in- 
terest in the Department,” said Jones. 

Of the five students who received 
scholarships last year, two were in the 
co-op program, one had worked for 
the Department in Waco, and two had 
indicated an interest in the Depart- 


ment. Four of last year’s students are 
still in school and one has graduated. 

Rector calls the Greer Scholarship 
both helpful and prestigious. 

“T can attribute my grades in school 
partially to the scholarship because I 
was able to get through school with- 
out working part time. It gave me 
more time to study,” he said. 

“And, I am sure that the scholar- 
ship, because of its requirements, par- 
tially met the requirements I needed 
to gain admittance to Chi Epsilon and 
Tau Beta Pi engineering fraternities.” 

Rector interviewed numerous firms 
during his senior year, but decided to 


return to the Highway Department on 
a full-time basis. 

“My salary isn’t as high'as I could 
have received in private industry, but 
I don’t judge a job on pay alone,” said 
Rector. “I try to look at the entire 
situation. I liked highway engineering 
and I also thought the opportunity for 
advancement in the Department was 
good. After carefully studying my job 
offers, I decided to stay with the De- 
partment. I see now I made the right 
Choice 

Rector isn’t shy about where he 
wants to go. He eventually wants to 
work into administration and has his 


sights set on the state highway engi- 
neer’s job. 

“You've got to aim high if you ever 
want to get anywhere, and I have just 
as good a chance as anyone,” he as- 
serts. 

Rector attributes much of his edu- 
cation to the Greer Scholarship as 
will many engineering students in the 
future. 

“I think the scholarship is one of 
the most worthwhile the civil engi- 
neering department at A&M has to 
offer,” he said. “And, it will mean a 
lot to the Highway Department in the 
future.” [9 


Clark Stroud, left, takes time to help 
Rector solve an engineering problem. The 
resident engineer gave Rector his first 
part-time job with the Department and 
after graduation hired him full time. 


On a highway project near San Angelo, 
Rector and Stroud inspect construction 
work on a new interchange. ‘‘I couldn’t 
have found a better job,’’ says Rector. 
“It’s just what | wanted.’ 


Rising 72 feet above the water, the Lake Whitney bridge adds a bit of engineering art- 
work to the popular Central Texas lake. Scheduled for opening early this fall, it will be ae 


the first highway bridge over the lake. 


We've Been 
Working on 
the Railroad 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


$3.5 MILLION railroad bridge over 
Lake Whitney has hosted its last 
train. The tracks are gone and so are 
the large creosoted crossties that sup- 
ported those early morning freight 
trains that once rumbled over the Cen- 
tral Texas lake. 

Still standing are the 26 concrete 
piers that extend 72 feet out of the 
water and the bulky 122-foot long, 
10-foot deep steel girders on top of 
them. The tracks and crossties have 
been replaced with a 28-foot wide con- 
crete deck, complete with 15-inch 
parapets, and finished with sparkling 
rails—not suitable for trains, for these 
are guardrails. 

The Highway Department has con- 
verted the sturdy old railroad bridge 
into a sturdy new highway bridge— 
the first one over the reservoir. 


Originally owned by the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Company, the 
21-year-old bridge was sold to the De- 
partment in 1968 for $25,000. Just 
prior to that, train service along the 
track had been discontinued and rail- 
road officials were faced with the pos- 
sibility of demolishing the 3,050-foot 
structure. 

When the bridge was built in 1950, 
it replaced a lower crossing that had 
to be abandoned when the Whitney 
Dam was constructed. Katy (the offi- 
cial nickname for the railroad) officials 
agreed then to demolish the new bridge 
if and when service along the line was 
discontinued. 

When service was discontinued late 
in 1967, railroad officials began a 
search for someone interested in pur- 
chasing the bridge. They didn’t have 
to look far. Hill and Bosque county 
officials were more than interested in 
the bridge when they learned there 
was a possibility that it could be con- 
verted into a highway bridge. Behind 
their interest was the fact that the 
bridge would join the west side of 
the lake to the east side—opening up 
a new area of lakeshore to more traf- 
fic and business. 

Others favored remodeling the 
bridge because it would reduce by 
more than one half the travel time 
required to get from one side of the 
lake to the other, thus benefiting resi- 
dents, tourists, the local fire depart- 
ment, and rescue teams. And some 
favored converting the bridge because 
of its importance as an escape route 
during flooding near the lake. In 1957 
the bridge was the only one in the 
area that was left open while others 
in the area were underwater. 

It wasn’t long after the county offi- 
cials approached the Highway Com- 
mission that approval of the idea and 

funds for remodeling—some $542,725 


in all—had been allocated under the 
Department’s recreational road _pro- 
gram. 

The bridge is also significant to the 
Department. Although no one can say 
for certain, many believe this is the 
first railroad bridge in the state to be 
converted to a highway bridge. And, 
considering that a completely new 
bridge comparable in size would have 
cost approximately $900,000, the De- 
partment saved some money. 

Conversion of the bridge was no 
simple task. In fact, the contractor, 
Burkett Construction Company, stud- 
ied the project for three weeks before 
settling on methods to use in remodel- 
ing the bridge. 

Because of careful planning, con- 
struction was always ahead of sched- 
ule. Contract for the project was let 
in February and by July 8 forms were 


being set for the last pour on the 
bridge. 

“The contractor deserves a lot of 
credit,” said Walter Looney, Second- 
ary Roads Division. “He did an ex- 
cellent job of planning his work be- 
fore he submitted the bid.” 

Billy Perry, a District 9 senior de- 
signing engineer, added, “All the con- 
struction innovations fit this job. I 
doubt that they would fit another 
project.” 

Before construction could begin, the 
railroad tracks and a steel walkway 
that ran the length of the bridge on 
both sides had to be removed. 

Most of the walkway was used in 
remodeling. The steel salvaged from 
the four-foot wide walkways was used 
to make jacks to support the outside 
forms of an 18-foot long, nine-foot 
wide panel under part of the concrete 


Kenneth Evans, engineer |, left, and Louis C. Hafer, engineering technician Ill, keep 
close checks on bridge construction. Assisted by Bud Dagley, the three men are Depart- 
ment inspectors. T. H. Ralph, Clifton resident engineer, supervised bridge renovation. 
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After the rails had been removed from the bridge, above, the 
contractor began dismantling the steel walkways, using the 
steel plates as a path over the crossties, below left, and the 


structural steel to build slab forms, below. The _ barrels 
attached to the bottom of the form kept it afloat when in 
the water and enabled the contractor to move it easily from 
one location to another. 


slab. The walkway plates were used as 
a temporary roadway over the cross- 
ties, allowing trucks to haul steel and 
other supplies to the work site and 
remove crossties. 

After the crossties were removed, 
precast concrete slabs were placed on 
top of the two steel girders, forms 
placed on both sides, reinforcing steel 
laid, and concrete placed. As each slab 
was poured, the crawler crane atop the 
rails backed up, removed a few more 
crossties, and began placing another 
form. 

After the reinforced, 15-inch con- 
crete slab had cured for eight days, a 
large truck crane lowered the form 
into the water. Four 55-gallon drums 
secured beneath the form kept it afloat 
while a motorboat pushed it to a new 
location. There, the specially rigged 
crawler crane hoisted the form into 
place. 

The crane was rigged to perform 
several tasks. It could remove cross- 
ties, handle reinforcing steel, and place 
the concrete precast panels atop the 
steel girders. 

Since the crane was as wide as the 
crossties, the contractor added a spe- 
cial walkway on the two sides to handle 
welding equipment and tools. Perry 
said the special forms enabled the 
contractor to speed up slab pouring. 

When the bridge is opened this fall, 
it will provide access across the lake. 
SH 22 around the dam and SH 174 
around the upper end of the lake are 
the only routes around the lake. The 
bridge and accompanying road will 
intersect FM 56 on the west side of the 
lake and FM 933 on the east side. 

An average daily traffic survey 
made in 1967 showed that approxi- 
niately 300 vehicles would use the 
bridge if it were open then. Taking 
into consideration traffic growth on 
highway routes in the area, the pre- 
dicted traffic count will be about 400 
vehicles per day by 1972. 

“Tt will be a big time-saver for 
motorists,” said Looney, “and an ex- 
cellent addition to our recreational 
road system.” & 
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Placing a slab form is an easy task for this crawler crane, above. Sitting on the 
crossties atop the two steel girders, it could also remove crossties and position 
the precast concrete squares between the girders. Once the forms were set, below, 
the contractor worked, continuously placing the concrete. The tops of the forms 
were bolted to the girder and the steel supports rested on the bottom flange. 
Screws or jacks at the top outside of the form enabled the contractor to level it. 
Crosstie studs were left on the girders as part of the slab reinforcing. When the 
slab had cured, forms were lowered to the water and kept afloat by the barrels. 
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A magnificent monument to one of Texas’ most famous sons has become a major tourist attrac- 
tion. A colorful chapter of America’s history is told inside the... 


LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON LIBRARY 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


Photographs by Herman Kelly and John Suhrstedt 


“May I Have a library card?” 
“Where are the stacks?” “Where are 
the books?” “If this is a library, where 
are all the funny books and _ story 
books?” 

People ask the craziest things when 
they approach the information desk in 
the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library. 
Actually, some of the questions aren’t 
so surprising. After all, it is called the 
LBJ Library. One young man walked 
up to the pretty girl standing at the 
desk and asked, “Where is the history 
section?” 

History section? In essence, the en- 
tire library is a “history section.” It 
permeates the air from the moment 


Photographs by Frank Wolfe, LBJ Library 


one walks through the doors. The past 
comes alive in the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library. 

As one writer said, “A tour through 
the library . . . will be as close to a 
conversation with the former President 
as the planners can make it... . From 
the time the observer of American his- 
tory enters the great museum, he will 
see, hear, and sense tumultuous prob- 
lems and achievements of the Sixties 
and the presidency told in exhibits, 
films, recreations of portions of the 
White House... .” 

When the library was dedicated on 
May 22, the former President stressed 
that he had put a lot into the library 


to allow scholars and historians to 
study not just Lyndon Johnson, but 
also the presidency. 

“This library does not say, “This is 
how I saw it,’ but ‘this is how the 
documents show it was.’ There is no 
record of a mistake, nothing critical, 
ugly, or unpleasant that is not included 
in the files here,” said Johnson. 

“We have papers from my 40 years 
of public service in one place, for 
friend and foe to judge, to approve, or 
disapprove. . . . The library will show 
the facts—not just the joys and tri- 
umphs, but the sorrows and failures, 
too. 

“. . here are 31 million documents, 


The power of the presidency is felt most strongly, perhaps, in the Oval Office, one of the 
most popular attractions in the Library. It is a replica of the one in the west wing of the 
White House, except that it is a trifle smaller in size. Located on the eighth floor, the of- 
fice is open to tourists whenever the former chief executive is not using it. 


3 


The Real McCoy—LBJ himself shows up at 
his Oval Office to work, and when he does, 
he graciously talks to tourists and admires 


f 
f- 
offspring of proud parents. 3 
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-.fne south end of the imposing structure projects above grassy, live-oak studded 
‘slopes. Easity accessible, the library is located one block off IH 35 near Memorial 
Stadium. Admission. free, it is open seven days a week from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


The displays, cleverly punctuated by films, photographs, slide shows, and other visual Near the ‘‘Life in the White House” exhibit 
aids, make the library a unique happening. Various panels depict Johnson’s programs to is another favorite display: the wedding 
meet the problems of overpopulation and pollution, to bring justice to men of all races, dresses of Lynda and Luci and their at- 
to eradicate poverty, to conquer space. tendants. 


... for all to review and evaluate... 
which reflect what man can do and 
cannot do in one life.” 

“Our aim is to make the school chil- 
dren or the visitor understand this 
country a little better during his visit 
by focusing on the span of time repre- 
sented in the life of one president,” 
said Harry Middleton, director of the 
library. 

Two well-dressed elderly gentlemen 
agreed, as they walked out of the li- 
brary after spending several hours 
there, “This is a great tribute to a 
great man.” 

President Richard Nixon, who gave 
the main address at the dedication last 
spring, called the library “an extra- 
ordinary treasury of insight into a crit- 
ical period in our nation’s history . . .” 
He said the nation was indebted to 
President Johnson, to The University 
of Texas, and to all who had a hand 
in assembling the material. 

The importance of preserving the 
history of the executive branch was 
recognized in 1955 when the Presiden- 
tial Libraries Act was passed by Con- 


gress. There are four other Presiden- 
tial libraries besides Johnson’s rich his- 
torical depository: Herbert Hoover’s in 
Iowa, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s in New 
York, Harry Truman’s in Missouri, 
and Dwight Eisenhower’s in Kansas. 
The John F. Kennedy Library will be 
constructed in Massachusetts. 

In 1965, The University of Texas 
asked Johnson to place his papers on 
their campus. The University agreed to 
provide a building and also offered to 
create a School of Public Affairs, which 
would be named after the 36th Presi- 
dent. Skidmore, Owings—Merrill and 
Brooks, Barr, Graeber, and White were 
commissioned to design a “significant” 
archives and research building. The re- 
sult: the imposing structures which 
comprise several city blocks on what is 
now called the University’s East Cam- 
pus. 

Besides the School of Public Affairs, 
the Sid W. Richardson Hall includes 
rare book collections, the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center Library, 
and the Texas State Historical Society. 

Alluding to the School of Public Af- 


Figurines represent Democratic supporters whooping it up for LBJ at the Democratic 
National Convention of 1964 in Atlantic City. Located on the second floor, this is part 
of the ‘‘Political Campaigns Through the Years’’ exhibit. 
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fairs dedication day, President Johnson 
said, “It offers training for careers in 
public service which will. try to pro- 
duce thinkers and doers; people who 
dream of progress and will try to turn 
these dreams into achievements.” 

Says Dr. John Gronouski, dean of 
the school, “Because our students reg- 
ularly work on public affairs problems, 
they will ‘mine’ the LBJ Library for 
the historic background on develop- 
ment of government programs.” 

Exploration of the library should be- 
gin with the biographical display, a 
photographic montage which traces the 
former President’s life from birth to re- 
tirement. One of the most interesting 
letters included is one his mother wrote 
in 1937 to congratulate him on his 
“triumphant success” when he was 
elected to Congress. 

She wrote, “I expect great things 
from you. ... To me your election not 
alone gratifies my pride as a mother 
. .. but in a measure it compensates 
for the heartache and disappointment I 
experienced as a child when my dear 
father lost the race you have just won 
... how happy it would have made my 
precious, noble father to know that the 
first born of his first born would 
achieve the position he desired. .... 2 

Also encased on the first floor are 
gifts presented to the Johnsons by 
world leaders. The priceless pieces in- 
clude gold ceremonial swords and 
masks, ornate silver bowls, boxes, and 
candelabra; jewels of jade and tur- 
quoise amid the gold and silver splen- 
dor rival the riches of Aladdin. 

A potpourri of gifts from citizens is 


another top attraction. See the ingen- -- 


ious horse’s head made from black and 
red buttons and beads, a crocheted 
American flag, an Indian headdress, 
quilts, carvings, and letters. An enter- 
prising youth from Illinois wrote, “My 
name is Lyndon. I’m running in an 
election at school. My opponent’s name 
is Barry. I know you’re very busy with 
your own election, but I would like a 
few pointers for my campaign. I hope 
you are elected president.” 

Another letter in the same display 


The May 22 dedication of the LBJ Library was as impressive as 
the remarkable monument itself, as the great and near great— 
4,500 strong—came to pay homage to one of Texas’ most il- 
lustrious sons. President Richard Nixon gave the main address. 
After the brief ceremony, the two presidents and their families 


climbed the stone steps to the mall and paused to look out over 
the crowd. From left: Charles Robb, Julie and David Eisenhower, 
Mrs. Nixon, Mrs. Johnson, Presidents Nixon and Johnson, Lynda 
Robb, and Luci, Lyn and Pat Nugent. 
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Photograph by Frank Lively 


must have given Johnson a great deal 
of satisfaction. It is a letter of apology 
written by the Smothers Brothers in 
1968 for “overstepping our bounds” on 
their TV shows. 

Across from this display is a salute 
to the late Sam Rayburn of Bonham, 
who served as speaker of the House of 
Representatives longer than anybody 
else in U.S. history. Rayburn and the 
Johnsons were personal and political 
friends. 

The first floor also contains panels 
portraying Johnson’s Great Society 
programs of the 1960's, including 
space. A piece of moon rock glitters 
nearby. The clever use of poignant 
photographs combined with automated 
slide shows make these displays spell- 
binding. Short motion pictures also il- 
lustrate various Johnson programs. 
These are on the second floor. 


For generations to come scholars from 
throughout the world will come to Austin 
to study the papers at the LBJ Library 
and to inspect the exhibits. Here Harry 
Middleton, director of the library, looks 
something up in one of the books in the 
Oval Office. The shelves contain the 
personal memoirs of many of the former 
presidents, including Grant, Truman, 
Washington, and Kennedy. 
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This is one of the most spectacular sights in the library. President Johnson’s 
papers, stored in red boxes—each bearing the gold Presidential seal—are visible 
behind glass windows on four floors. The metal mural beneath, enhanced by special 
lighting, shows LBJ at various stages of his career with the Presidents under whom 
he served and as President. At the head of the staircase leading to the Great Hall 
is a granite pylon. Each of its four sides bears a quotation from one of his speeches. 
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The collection of western art alone is worth a visit. The magnificent pieces of bronze by 
Remington and the Melvin Warren paintings are part of President Johnson’s personal 
collection. Tourists enjoy looking at the gifts sent to President Johnson by the Ameri- 
can public, too. 


Enhanced by illumination, picture-window sized transparencies of some of the historic 
rooms in the White House are part of the impressive ‘‘Life in the White House’’ exhibit. 
Two television consoles give intimate glimpses of activities which took place in those 
rooms when the Johnsons lived at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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A record-setting crowd of 8,772 persons visited the library on August 1 when the John- 


sons made their first announced visit. They shook hands and greeted well-wishers from 
across the nation and autographed books and other souvenirs. 


The Great Hall on the second floor 
has a ceiling five stories high. The 
colorful archives housing the 31 million 
documents command the attention of 
all who pass through the library. How- 
ever, one senior citizen was a little 
perplexed by the sight. Despite his 
thick glasses, he could hardly see. 
Squinting, he asked a tour guide, “Isn’t 
there something red up there? Are 
those lockers or something?” 

Some of the people are insistent on 
seeing the “lockers.” Two 11-year old 
boys staged a sit-down strike in the 
elevator because they were told the 
rest of the archives was off limits. 

“A Frenchman came in one day,” re- 
calls a tour guide, “wearing knee-high 
socks, shorts, and carrying a huge 
knapsack on his back. He trekked all 
over the library, then asked us how to 
get to the ‘stacks.’ He was told they 
weren't open yet, but he wouldn’t take 
no for an answer. He kept trying to 
slip up the stairs.” 

At the top of the stairs, beneath the 
archives, is the well-publicized metal 
mural which shows the former Presi- 
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dent as a Congressman (with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt), Senator (with Presi- 
dent Truman), Senate Majority Leader 
(with President Eisenhower), Vice- 
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Old campaign memorabilia cover a good portion of the second floor. One of the live- 


President (with President Kennedy), 
and President. It was created by Mrs. 
Naomi Savage of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. 

Most of the second floor is devoted 
to past presidential campaigns and 
Johnson’s political career. “Hello Lyn- 
don” (Johnson’s 64 campaign song), 
F. D. R.’s fireside chats, the slogans, 
the placards, the other political para- 
phernalia—it’s all here, and cleverly 
presented. 

Probably the most popular part of 
the library is the Oval Office. It even 
includes Johnson’s old desk from the 
Senate. Similar to the one in Washing- 
ton (except that it is one eighth smal- 
ler), its elegance is undeniable. One 
youngster, who knew there were eight 
floors in the library (only three are 
open to the public) told his parents as 
they got off on the eighth floor, “Gosh, 
we picked an expensive floor, didn’t 
we?” 

One can feel the presence of the 
chief executive in the room. In his 
taped talk, he says, “. . . Most people 
come into this office with great dreams 
and they leave it with many satisfac- 
tions and some disappointments, and 


liest sections is this one containing a radio of the 1930’s, which crackles with FDR’s 


famous fireside chats. 


always some of their dreams have not 
come true, and I am no exception. But 
I am so grateful and so proud that I 
have had my chance.. .” 

(Don’t miss the Wayne Ingram 
painting down the hall. The Fort 
Worth artist did a superb job.) 

Believe it or not, the floor gets its 
share of attention, too, because there 
are cork-like holes in the surface. It is 
made of travertine, which is imported 
from Italy, and this is characteristic of 
all such material. Some of the com- 
ments about the holes are amusing. 

A little boy told a little girl, “This 
building must really be old. Look at all 
the holes.” And one day a tart-tongued 
old lady rushed up to one of the 
guards and said, “Young man, while 
you’re standing there doing nothing, 
why don’t you cover the holes in the 
floor.” 

The chance of actually seeing the 
President—he appears quite often—in- 
creases the excitment of a trip to the 
Lyndon Baines Johnson Library. One 
time a family of four heard he was 
coming and waited an hour to see him. 

“You can’t believe the way people 
act when they think they are going to 
see President Johnson,” laughs a tour 
guide. “Several weeks ago four elderly 
ladies heard the helicopter approach- 
ing and began rehearsing how they 
were going to extend their hands and 
what they would say to him!” 

More than 2,000 a day visit the li- 
brary. Visitors from all the states and 
at least 50 foreign countries already 
have signed the guest book. The li- 
brary’s impact on the tourism trade in 
Texas is unquestioned, nor is its im- 
portance.as a major tourist attrac- 
tion in Austin. Studies show many 
tourists are stopping at the library 
when they first arrive in Austin. The 
Capitol has traditionally been the first 
stop. 

Because of this library employees 
took part in a tourism seminar, co- 
sponsored by Travel and Information 
Division and the Austin Chamber of 
Commerce, to learn how to make visi- 
tors feel welcome and how to tell them 


A steady stream of visitors keeps tour guides busy at the information desk. The cash 
register jangles constantly as eager tourists purchase postcards, pictures, books by 
and about the Johnsons and the White House, and other mementos. Sales pay for the 


guides’ salaries. 


of other points of interest in the area. 

Advance publicity drew a record- 
setting attendance on August 1. This 
was the first time the Johnsons had 
announced in advance that they would 
greet the public. 

Says Gary Yarrington, curator, “It 
was a remarkable turnout. He was sup- 
posed to sign autographs from 2 to 3 
p.m., but he stayed until 5:15.” 

Says another aide, “You won’t be- 
lieve the things people asked him to 
sign. An 1l-year old had the cast on 
his arm autographed and a man hand- 
ed him a yellowed piece of newspaper 
to sign. It was a political ad asking for 
support for his Congressional race 
more than 30 years ago.” 

Johnson’s appearance, incidentally, 
was to spur sales of presidential books, 
pictures, medallions, and other memo- 
rabilia as a “benefit” for the tour 
guides. Their salaries are paid from 
these sales. Needless to say, sales were 
“up” that day. Even the younger “cus- 
tomers” got caught up in presidential 
fever. Spying the colored postcards of 
President Johnson behind the sales and 
information desk, one child said, 
“Mommy, I want one of those pictures 
of President Nixon.” 

“That’s President Johnson,” she cor- 
rected. 


“Well, whoever,” he answered non- 
chalantly. 

The postcards, by the way, can be 
metered and stamped “Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library ” by the girls at the 
desk. 

It’s best to explore the library in 
spurts. To digest everything at one 
time is almost impossible. One wide- 
eyed tourist told his companion, “Id 
like to spend a couple of days here.” 
The attractions should be seen and 
savored, and one will come away, per- 
haps, as President Johnson hopes, 
“with a clearer understanding of the 
office of the presidency.” 

Said Johnson, “I hope that those 
who shared in the history of this time 
will remember it and see it in perspec- 
tive, and that the young people who 
come here will get a clearer compre- 
hension of what this Nation tried to 
do in an eventful period of its his- 
tory.” 

Despite this, some confusion occa- 
sionally arises. A group of third grad- 
ers were being shown around the 
library when one turned to another 
and asked, “What is a president any- 
way?” 

His schoolmate quickly replied, 
“He’s the principal of the whole United 
States!” 
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‘A Whang-Leather Texan’ 


AINTENANCE MEN have often 
been called the “frontline 
troops” of the Highway Department— 
the men who face the traffic every day 
and have to do their work, the ones 
who work when the rest of us are 
warm and dry at home, and the ones 
who keep Texas highways the best in 
the nation. 

If the maintenance man is the 
“frontline troop,” then surely his boss, 
the maintenance foreman, can be 
called the “first sergeant” of the De- 
partment. For he is the man who must 
shape and mold and direct these dedi- 
cated men. 

In Laredo, Jesus (Jesse) M. Me- 
dina, maintenance construction super- 
visor, has shaped a fine Webb County 
maintenance crew. Born and bred in 
Laredo, Medina knows his men and 
he knows his country. And it is a lot 
of country, 3,293 square miles with 
about 220 miles of U. S., state, and 
ranch roads crisscrossing the county. 

Medina’s maintenance section is 150 
miles from the district headquarters in 
Pharr so he can’t be calling the main 
office or driving there every time a 
problem arises. To a certain degree, his 
section must be self-sufficient. 

“Medina is a true whang-leather 
Texan,” says Sam Cox, district main- 
tenance engineer. “He is unflappable. 
He speaks with quiet authority and he 
doesn’t have to beat a drum to get at- 
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By Frank Lively 
Editor, Texas Highways 


tention. He has few personnel prob- 
lems.” 

Cox admires Medina’s physical fit- 
ness (tall and trim) and says it is prob- 
ably because “he brands calves, herds 
cattle, or burns cactus on the week- 
ends. Medina doesn’t get fat. He 
works.” 

Medina, who will be 65 in Novem- 
ber, learned what it means to work at 
an early age. He began working on 
roads at the age of 14, driving a team 
of mules for a highway contractor. 
Food was no problem—they always 
had plenty of dried beans, corn meal, 
and salt pork—and that was it. 

He began his career with the De- 
partment in February 1934, on a tem- 
porary basis, as a carpenter on a bridge 
project in Zapata County. He was mak- 
ing 30 cents an hour. When the job 
was finished, he turned in his badge 
(for awhile during the Depression all 
employees had to wear identification 
badges) and the foreman asked him to 
stay on. 

Medina had to walk two and a half 
miles to work each day. 

“I had to leave the house at 5:30 
because the truck usually left for the 
job about 6:30 or 6:45. Crews had 
to be on the job by 8 a.m. in those 
days,” recalls Medina. “In the winter 
we worked from dawn to sunset, so it 
was pretty late when I got home. If a 
job was 42 miles from the maintenance 


barn, we had to spend the night on the 
road. We would come back to town 
on Friday night or Saturday after- 
noon.” 

During World War IJ, Medina joined 
the navy where he studied diesel me- 


PAUSE FOR REFLECTION—Jesse Medina 
remembers when he began working for 
the Department during the Depression 
and had to walk two and a half miles to 
work every day. In 38 years in mainte- 
nance he has operated all types of 
machinery, including trucks, maintainers, 
mowers, and front end loaders. 


chanics. After the war, he came back 
to work for the Highway Department 
in Laredo. He had not graduated from 
high school and he knew that if he was 
to advance in the Department he would 
have to have a diploma. So he began 
attending night classes. In 1950, at the 
age of 44, he graduated from high 
school. The following year he studied 
architectural drafting at Laredo Junior 
College. 

In May 1959 Medina and his wife 
moved to San Diego where he became 
maintenance foreman. When Charles 
Alexander retired in 1961, Medina 
came back to Laredo, where he has 
been ever since. 

“Mr. Medina is the kind of man 
every district engineer looks for in a 
maintenance foreman,” says Raymond 
Stotzer, district engineer. “He main- 
tains the type of close working rela- 
tionship that engineering and mainte- 
nance sections should have.” 

Stotzer was talking about the resi- 
dency in Laredo where Supervising 
Resident Engineer Arthur Volz works 
closely with Medina. Volz said he and 
Medina inspect the highways together 
periodically, then make recommenda- 
tion to district headquarters. 

“Tf I see a traffic hazard when ’m 
out by myself,” said Volz, “I pass it 
on to Jesse.” They both worked on a 
project placing reflectors on a curve 
on IH 35 north of Laredo where 
motorists had been having trouble ne- 
gotiating the curve at night. 

Volz says he thinks they have the 
best residency and maintenance section 
in the Highway Department. 

Medina also works closely with Don 
Hunter, supervisor of the Department’s 
Laredo Tourist Bureau. Since the head- 
quarters for the bureau is the Travel 
and Information Division in Austin, 
Hunter has to depend on Medina for 
advice and many services. 
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at the Laredo Tourist Bureau. Here he discusses with Don Hunter the palm trees his 
men have transplanted within the past year. With a lot of initiative, and very few 
dollars, they have managed to plant 12 trees ranging in height from 10 to 23 feet. 
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“Mr. Medina and his men have been 
indispensable to us down here,” says 
Hunter. “They managed to come up 
with 12 palm trees at practically no 
cost and planted them on the grounds. 
They also installed a metal guard on 
the glass portion of the back door to 
prevent breaking and entering. 

“Mr. Medina’s cooperation is the 
type that has made the Texas Highway 
Department what it is. I only hope 
that the other tourist bureaus have men 
like him to help them.” 

The maintenance foreman says that 
although his budget gets a little 
strained from time to time, “we work 
together pretty well.” 

Medina, who will retire this year, 
says the biggest problem facing the 
man who replaces him will be in han- 
dling personnel. He said every man 
should be treated differently, but fair- 
ly. 

“If I know a man has been doing 
something wrong, I don’t chew him 
out in front of the rest of the men,” 
said Medina. “I wait to get him alone. 

“Another problem for the mainte- 
nance foreman is in giving pay raises. 
This situation often arises: You have 
three men of equal ability who deserve 
a raise, but there is only enough money 
for one of them. Who will be the 
lucky man?” 

Jesse Medina will retire November 
30 after almost 38 years with the 
Highway Department. He said he had 
never considered working any place 
else after he went to work for the De- 
partment in 1934. 

But retirement will not mean the 
end of hard work for Medina. He will 
still be running a few head of cattle 
on his friend’s ranch and keeping in 
top physical shape by branding and 
herding cattle and burning cactus. 


JUST A LITTLE FARTHER—Medina daily 
inspects the roads in his section, and 
stops here on IH 35 north of Laredo to 
discuss shoulder edge patching with crew 
chief Benigno H. Rodriguez, while Joseph 
Clark and Francisco H. Donovan shovel 
sand onto freshly placed asphalt. 


VETERAN CREW—The nucleus of Me- 
dina’s crew consists of men with at least 
15 years of service per man. From top 
row left, they are Mariano Martinez, 
Uvaldo |. Juarez, Alfredo Alva, Francisco 
A. Saucedo, Santana Cantu, and Eliobardo 
|. Garza; front row left, Hermilo Uribe, 
Rodolfo Martinez, Jesus M. Medina, Pedro 
Bustamante, Margarito Riojas. 


ALL FOR ONE—These men cooperate 
with each other in their work in the High- 
way Department tradition. They are, from 
left, John Leyendecker, senior designing 
engineer; Arthur Volz, supervising resident 
engineer; Jesus M. Medina, maintenance 
construction supervisor Il; and Pedro Bus- 
tamante, maintenance foreman Ill and 
Medina’s assistant. 
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AWARDS 


(As of September 30, 1971) 

40 Years 

District 11 

Henry H. Melton, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 12 

Paul W. King, Engineering Technician V 

District 14 

William K. Schultz, Senior Resident Engineer 

District 15 

Winston E. Carter, Maintenance Technician II 

District 16 

Houston L. Kidd, Engineering Technician V 

District 17 

James O. Sloan, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 24 

Jack G. Dumas, Engineering Technician V 

District 25 

Claude Groves, Engineering Technician V 


35 Years 

Administration 
Sylvia M. Keeble, Administrative Technician III 
Planning Survey Division 

Walter M. Reaves, Assistant Traffic Manager 
District 1 

George W. Madding, Shop Foreman IV 
District 14 

Edward K. Gottwald, Shop Foreman IV 
District 20 

Doyle F. McKeown, Right of Way Agent III 


30 Years 

Equipment and Procurement Division 

Milton L. Sweet, Shop Foreman IV 

Bridge Division 

Charles J. Schneider Jr., Senior Office Engineer 
District 1 

Ransom C. McAfee, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 2 

Alfred W. Boyd, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 6 

Jose O. Fuentes, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

Clemens V. Schwartz, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Tom L. Connally, Maintenance Technician II 

J. T. Pointer, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
Leonard Sims, Maintenance Technician II 
District 10 

Cullen B. Dunwoody, Engineering Technician V 
District 12 

Arthur F. Slates, Engineering Technician V 
Francis Webre, Engineering Technician V 
District 16 | 

Marcus E. Putman, Engineering Technician IV 
District 17 

Roy B. Arnett, Maintenance Technician II 


District 18 

Ross W. Tompkins, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 19 

Bennie C. Bradley, Maintenance Technician II 

Don Gaddis, Engineering Technician V 

Hearstel O. McKown, Maintenance Technician | 

District 20 

Henry T. Smith, Engineering Technician V 

District 24 

Claudis D. Payne, Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 

Materials and Tests Division 

William .E. Wallin, Materials Analyst III 

Planning Survey Division 

William J. Boyles, Accountant III 

John H. Waggoner, Manager, Urban Traffic Studies 
District 1 

Doyle T. Anderson, Engineering Technician IV 
Marvin B. Miller, Engineering Technician V 
Woodrow W. Womack, Maintenance Technician | 
District 2 

James W. Dotson, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 3 

Gay Braziel, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Harrell F. Cook, Engineering Technician IV 
District 6 

Benigno Salazar, Engineering Technician V 
District 7 

Vanner J. Voss, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Jack C. Martyr, Engineering Aide III 

District 10 

Alvin B. Calcote Jr., Engineering Technician V 
James H. Deerman, Engineering Technician V 
District 11 

Charles E. Baldree, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
John A. Buschman, Maintenance Technician II 
Byford H. Pike, Engineering Technician III 
District 13 

Marvin H. Hempel, Engineering Technician II 
District 14 

LaRue McLaurin, Engineering Technician V 
Theodore R. Krueger, Engineering Technician V 
Rector W. Schanhals, Engineering Technician V 
District 16 

Cresencio Gomez, Maintenance Technician | 
Joseph E. McGrew, Maintenance Technician | 
Daniel E. Troy, Engineering Technician V 

District 20 

Sherman J. Bland, Maintenance Technician II 
Theodore A. Lavine, Maintenance Technician II 
James H. McMahon Jr., Shop Foreman IV 

Floyd V. Peace, Draftsman III 

District 21 

Julian Pena, Maintenance Technician | 

District 22 

Lee M. Hawkes, Engineering Technician V 

Cruz B. Munoz, Maintenance Technician | 
District 24 

Luis A. Calderon, Maintenance Technician II 
Pablo F. Martinez, Maintenance Technician | 
District 25 

Gwan H. Wilkinson, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
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in front of the ramp warns motorists the ramp is metered. 
During heavily congested periods, traffic averages about 30 
miles per hour. It was stop and go before the system. 


Morning rush-hour traffic on North Central Expressway in Dallas 
moves much smoother and faster since the new ramp metering 
system was installed June 10. A flashing yellow light on the sign 


COMPUTER INCREASES TRAFFIC FLOW 


Photographs and Text by Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


IN MEDICAL TERMS one might say engineers are installing a More recently, an improved version of the Houston 


“central nervous system” on outdated freeways. More com- 
monly called ramp metering, it has been a strong dose of 
medicine for ailing traffic arteries during high-stress periods 
in the state’s two largest cities. 

Texas motorists got their first look at the system in 1965 
when traffic along a two-mile section of the Gulf Freeway 
in Houston was metered or controlled. Manually operated 
at first, the system is now fully automated, and, in addition 
to reducing the number of freeway accidents during opera- 
tion hours, it is passing on handsome savings in time and 
money to motorists. 
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system has been installed on North Central Express- 
way in Dallas. It isn’t providing any more room for the 
overworked expressway, but it is increasing speed, safety, 
and expressway efficiency. 

Completed in the early 1950’s, the expressway is a seg- 
ment of US 75 which enters Texas above Denison and 
terminates in Galveston. The section that runs through Dal- 
las is a four-lane expressway that becomes six-lanes near 
the downtown area. 

“When the freeway was built, the towns of Richardson 
and Plano at the northern end of the expressway were only 
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Computer operated traffic signals control 
vehicle entry onto the expressway. When 
the light flashes green, a motorist ad- 
vances down the ramp and works his way 
into the traffic flow. In addition to op- 
erating the signals, the computer moni- 
tors traffic speed and volume, distance 
between cars, and condition of all traffic 
signals and detectors. 


Robert Batey, a Dallas supervising resi- 
dent engineer who _ directed _installa- 
tion of the system, and Jim Carvell, TTI 
project manager, study metering opera- 
tions on the display panel in the control 
center. The panel, a diagram of the 
metered freeway, frontage roads, and 
arterial streets, helps engineers check cur- 
rent conditions of the complete metered 
section, presently the nation’s largest. 
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The computer also uses the terminal to print out a general 
summary of how the metering system is working. Bob Whitson, 
TTI engineer and son of James W. Whitson, Odessa district 
engineer, checks some of the computer’s automatic information. 
Engineers can use the statistical information to further study 
how the system is working. 
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small communities of around 2,500 people,” said John 
Keller, Dallas district engineer. “Today they are consider- 
ably larger and the expressway transports thousands of the 
cities residents to work in Dallas each day. It has become 
tremendously overcrowded.” 

Originally built to handle 60,000 vehicles per day, Keller 
estimates that today it is supporting between 75,000 and 
80,000 vehicles per day. 

Developed by the Texas Transportation Institute research 
engineers through a Federal Highway Administration grant, 
the metering system was installed by District 18, and meter- 
ing was started June 10. The City of Dallas is responsible 
for maintaining the system. 

Operated on week days for two-hour periods during morn- 
ing and afternoon rush hours, the system has been a real 
boon to traffic movement along the freeway. 

Traffic signals placed on all entrance ramps to the ex- 
pressway along a 10-mile strip ftom downtown Dallas to just 
north of the recently completed LBJ Freeway control the 
number of vehicles entering the expressway to prevent over- 
loading. 

The system uses 360 traffic censors placed in the freeway 
and along the ramps, a computer, and 39 lights on entry 
ramps to control the freeway. Additionally, a closed circuit 
television system—eight cameras with 16 possible locations 
along the freeway, monitored at the control center near the 
expressway—helps engineers and lawienforcement officers to 
study the freeway or even zoom in on strategic spots. 

And, the ramp metering is just the beginning. 

“It is simply the first phase of our three-phase project,” 
said Jim Carvell, TTI project manager. “We plan to signalize 
the frontage roads and later control all arterial intersections 
in a corridor 10 miles long and three miles wide.” 

“This is where the Dallas system differs from the Houston 
system. It’s much bigger,” said Carvell. “The idea here is 
to control the whole corridor—freeway, frontage roads, and 


-a large network of city streets that parallel the freeway—not 


just the freeway.” 

And, if present conditions are any indication of what the 
future might hold, North Central Expressway could be like 
a new expressway when the remaining two phases are com- 
pleted. 

“Since installation, rush-hour travel time from LBJ to the 
downtown area ranges from nine to 13 minutes compared to 
11 to 18 minutes prior to metering of peak periods,” said 
Bob Whitson, TTI research engineer. 

The rush-hour accident rate has also improved since the 
system was installed. Accidents in the direction of heavy 
traffic flow during the metering operation were fewer than 
for the period preceding the installation. Even more impres- 
sive, Whitson noted, is the fact that during the first two 
weeks not one single accident was recorded in the controlled 
direction. That’s something that hasn’t happened in over 
two years. 


Byron White, TTI engineer, makes brief modifications to a com- 
puter program through this typewriter input-output terminal. 
The terminal is one of several ways engineers have of com- 


“You can’t say we have eliminated accidents, but neither 
can you say we haven’t improved the accident rate either,” 
said Whitson. 

Everything considered, the new system has worked real 
well, said Carvell, who works closely with Dick McCasland, 
project director. 

“The first day we did experience some stackup of cars 
on several ramps, but that was primarily caused by motorists 
not being familiar with the systems operation,” said Carvell. 

He also cited another problem, one of motorists not stop- 
ping for the ramp. Drivers will sometimes see traffic flowing 
smoothly on the freeway, while they are held by a red light 
at the ramp. 

“The reason for this is there is some jam-up on down the 
freeway and the computer is keeping the freeway from be- 
coming clogged with cars,” said Carvell. 

Much of the system’s success can be attributed to three 


municating with the computer to update program information 
such as new traffic parameters. The televisions in the back- 
ground help engineers study the metering operation. 


months of tests before the metering lights were turned on. 

“Most of the problems were ironed out during that pe- 
riod,” said Waid Goolsby, a senior designing engineer in 
District 18. “We ran the system on a 90-day test plan and 
corrected several flaws in the system.” 

One of the biggest problems was adapting the stock traf- 
fic control equipment to computer control, and some of the 
detector cables placed in the pavement joints would strain 
when the temperature changed causing the circuit to break. 

“Since we solved those problems, the system has worked 
smoothly. No problems to speak of at all,” said Goolsby. 

As for the real impact of the system, Carvell believes it is 
still tooearly to tell. It may take more than a year before 
researchers can come up with a statistically based evaluation. 

“The important thing now is that travel time has been 
reduced and the accident rate has improved,” said Carvell. 
“We're very pleased.” 
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To and From Our Readers 


Highway Week 

National Highway Week will be ob- 
served in Texas and across the nation 
September 19-25. 

Proclaiming the special week in 
Texas, Governor Preston Smith said, 
“These vital travelways are essential 
to the continued growth of the Texas 
economy and form the ‘Backbone of 
Total Transportation’ in the Lone Star 
State.” 

In compliance with the week, High- 
way Department facilities throughout 
the state will stage open houses. 
Speeches and certain highway dedica- 
tions will round out the week. 

In his memorandum, Smith urged 
all citizens to lend their support to the 
Highway Department and the highway 
program. He also cited the Depart- 
ment for more than 40 years of leader- 
ship in highway beautification and 
safety, service, and efficiency of the 
highway system. 


“WHAT I'D LIKE To KNOW IS .. ARE 
--+- 1 DON'T LIKE THIS 'SLUSHY' FEELING!" 
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In Texas, Highway Week has been 
under the sponsorship of the Texas 
Good Roads Association since the 
first observance a decade ago. 


Dingwall Speaks Out 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall has been in the news spotlight. In 
the July issue of Fortune magazine, 
Dingwall was quoted several times in 
a feature article on “How The Inter- 
state Changed the Face of the Nation.” 

The monthly business magazine re- 
ported: 

“Texas, which already has 2,000 
miles of Interstate highways, sees this 
system as merely a skeleton to be 
fleshed out with 8,000 to 10,000 addi- 
tional miles built along Interstate 
standards. Comments Dingwall: ‘In 
Texas the automobile is a way of life. 
We see traffic growing by 6 percent 


annually, and even more in the cities. 


And this need has to be met. Until 
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someone overcomes gravity our people 
are going to be on rubber tires.’ ” 


Bond Campaign Underway 

The savings bond-wagon is rolling 
along. More and more highway em- 
ployees are purchasing bonds through 
the Department’s payroll deduction 
plan. 

“A lot of employees started taking 
payroll deductions for bonds this 
month because that’s when the legisla- 
tive pay raise becomes effective. The 
deductions aren’t as noticeable,” says 
George Brooks, head of Finance Divi- 
sion. 

District 1 (Paris) has a fantastic per- 
centage—90 percent of their employees 
are buying bonds each month. 

“Our supervisors and district engi- 
neer (J. W. Cravens) did a great job 
of explaining the program to us,” says 
D. R. Watson of Paris. “And it’s pa- 
triotic to support your government.” 

Hourly employees, as of August 1, 
were allowed to take &avings bond de- 
ductions on their first paycheck. They 
are paid twice a month. This makes it 
easier for them to save because field 
personnel have so many deductions on 
their second check. 

Initiated in 1966, the plan gained 
impetus in April when a campaign 
was launched among state employees. 
Lieutenant Governor Ben Barnes is 
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TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY Jr. Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 


J. C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 


chairman of the campaign and State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, co- 
chairman. 

In announcing their appointments, 
Governor Preston Smith said, “This 
program ... serves not only the self- 
interest of our employees in developing 
an effective savings plan, but also 
serves as a major factor in helping to 
hold the line on inflation. The 1971 
theme is “Take Stock in America.’ ” 


Hare, Hare! 

Dan Hemphill, a past president of 
the Odessa Chamber of Commerce and 
a private businessman in the Per- 
mian Basin city, writes: 

“IT have received a copy of the July 
issue of Texas Highways and had an 
opportunity to read the article... 
which concerns Odessa’s World’s 
Largest Jackrabbit (correction, Uni- 
verse’s Largest Prairie Hare). I would 
like to say congratulations to Mr. Kelly 
for the excellent readability of the 
article. 

“Certainly a word of appreciation 
from those of us in Odessa who are 
interested in causing people to come 
‘to Texas and, in particular, causing 
visitors to stop in Odessa to see the 
tourist attractions which we offer.” 


A Misleading Ad 

John King of Kingsville has a sharp 
eye and he caught the following want- 
ad which appeared in a local news- 
paper. The ad, incidentally, is the kind 
of thing which, seemingly inconsequen- 
tial, can cause raised eyebrows and 
anti-highway feeling. 

“A .°69 Chevrolet, 6 cyl std LWB, 
19,000 miles, Texas HWY yellow 
(probably HWY Dept. Executive 
truck, sure is clean). Christmas pres- 
pavpiicedtat $2,085...” 

Comments a Highway Department 
spokesman, “We don’t sell any ve- 
hicles with 19,000 miles. It was prob- 
ably 119.000 miles. Either that or the 
speedometer was turned back. It’s any- 
body’s guess if it was even a Highway 
Department truck. There are a lot of 
highway yellow trucks, but if it was, 


q i. 
H. Bruce Bryan, assistant district engi- 
neer, District 5, holds a plaque for out- 
standing service, which was presented by 
the Associated General Contractors at 
their regular annual meeting in Lubbock. 
Bryan’s co-workers are ‘“‘proud of him and 
the good work he has done and is doing.” 


it wasn’t sold with 19,000 miles! And 
it’s a rarity we sell a’69 truck, unless, 
of course, it was wrecked and a total 
loss. Then perhaps their body shop put 
it back together and it might well have 
only 19,000 miles.” 


Odessa Oddity 

Paul Coleman, Odessa district engi- 
neer sends this news item from the 
local paper: 

“A 42-year-old Odessa woman was 
reported in satisfactory condition at 
Medical Center Hospital with a gun- 
shot wound in the left arm she said 
was accidentally inflicted. 

““ _.. She and a friend were target 
shooting at road signs west of Odessa 
in Ward County on US 80 when the 
accident occurred. 

“She told police a bullet from a .357 
magnum pistol ricocheted off a sign 
and struck her arm.” 

Highway signs have long suffered 
damages from a barrage of bottles and 
bullets, but this is the first retaliation. 

“TI knew we built some pretty tough 
signs in West Texas, but I didn’t know 
they’d fight back,” said Coleman. 


Index to History 
Travel news from the Travel and 
Information Division’s Travel Log: 


Texas history buffs will have a field 
day with the 1971 edition of the Guide 
to Official Texas Historical Markers. 
There’s a tremendous amount of in- 
formation assembled in this book, with 
more than 100 pages devoted to listing 
8,000 historical markers by city and 
giving directions to each site. The book 
may be obtained free from Travel and 
Information Division, at Highway De- 
partment tourist bureaus, or from the 
Texas State Historical Survey Com- 
mittee, P.O. Box 12276, Austin 78711.” 


Close Enough 

George Maxey, who works for the 
maintenance section in Bronson, Dis- 
trict 11, writes, “I would like to com- 
mend and give high praise to the pho- 
tographers who supply the beautiful 
pictures for Texas Highways. 

“I would like to give special praise 
to Jack Lewis for the cover photo of 
July. But I believe the photo was taken 
on US 96 near Pineland in District 11 
instead of on US 96 near Jasper in 
District 20a 
(Ed. Note: Mr. Maxey has the moxie. 
The picture was taken on US 96 about 
eight miles south of Pineland, almost 
on the county line separating Districts 
11 and 20.) 


BROWNWOOD &® 
Home or tHe FIGHTING LIONS 
state AAA FOOTBALL 


CHAMPIONS 
1960-1965-1967+1969-1970 


mR. | fee 
is BROWNWOOD FIRE DEPT. 
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Ben Lednicky of District 23 sends this 
picture to remind us of football season, 
with a note telling Longhorn enthusiast 
Frank Lively, Texas Highways editor, ‘‘You 
think if something doesn’t happen in 
Memorial Stadium it doesn’t make news 
. . . Well, how about this little jewel. No, 
that isn’t Brownwood’s Memorial Stadium 
in the background. That’s a little league 
ball park!’’ 
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“OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


e A gentleman, connected in some 
way with the Highway Department, re- 
cently gave aid and invaluable assis- 
tance to me in Dallas when my car 
overheated. 

I had stopped for a traffic light when 
the engine began to smoke and the car 
would not start. This kind gentleman 
honked at me from across the street 
and motioned that he would help. He 
then pushed my car all the way home 
since I needed to make an appointment 
on time. 

I especially appreciated his coming 
forth, without being asked, to meet a 
human need. 

Mrs. Gloria Read 

Dallas 
(Ed. Note: The man who helped Mrs. 
Read was none other than our new 
Highway Commissioner, Charles Si- 
mons. A resident of Dallas, Simons is 
a long-time advocate of good highways 
and knows as well as anyone that ti 
takes more than concrete to make good 
highways.) 


@ My sister-in-law and I were re- 
cently traveling from Dallas to Shreve- 
port, and near Marshall a tire came 
apart at the seams. We looked at each 
other in surprise because neither of us 
knew how to change a tire. 

One of your employees, H. C. Grif- 
fin, was nearby, saw our problem, and 
came to help. He very courteously be- 
gan to unload the trunk and then 
_ changed the tire, telling us that the next 
station was five or six miles away. 
When he completed the job, he replaced 
the damaged tire in the trunk and 
helped reload the luggage. 

Mr. Griffin’s sincerity, dedication, 
and helpfulness let us in on something 

. you not only have a good em- 
ployee, but one of whom you can be 
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justly proud. He did not have to notice 
the trouble we had encountered, but 
he did. In short, he restored my faith 
in the human race. 
Mrs. Dalton McBride 
Pineville, Louisiana 
(Ed. Note: Griffin, a District 19 em- 
ployee, works out of the Marshall 
maintenance section. He is the care- 
taker for the two rest stops five miles 
west of Marshall.) 


e I was recently traveling from La- 
redo to San Antonio when the water 
hose on my car burst near Pearsall. 
One of your employees, Matt Garcia, 
stopped to help. He took me into Pear- 
sall where we picked up the necessary 
hose; then he brought me back to my 
car, installed the hose, and filled up my 
radiator with his drinking water. 

He has my sincere appreciation. The 
Texas Highway Department is to be 
commended for having such men as 
Matt Garcia. 

R. Lanier 

Dallas 
(Ed. Note: Garcia is an engineering 
aide in the Cotulla resident engineers 
office of District 15.) — 

e Texas is doing a fine job of pre- 
serving its natural and historic areas. 
Please continue this; otherwise there 
will be no reason to visit Texas. Let 
Texas be itself, be different. 

A Botanist 
Oklahoma 


@ On Sunday, July 26, we had car 
trouble (a dead battery) a few miles 
outside Leakey. One of your employees, 
Thomas H. Van Pelt of Leakey, stop- 
ped to offer assistance, on his own 
time. After he had cleaned the battery 
terminals and the car still wouldn’t 
start, he drove several miles down the 


road for jumper cables and returned to 
start our car. He would not accept pay, 
but was just glad to be of some assis- 
tance. 

This was not the end of his good 
deeds, either. Ahead of us another car 
was stalled and two young men came 
up to ask Mr. Van Pelt if he would 
help start their car. He was trying to 
help as we left. 

This was truly a display of Texas 
hospitality. And, when he said he 
worked for the Highway Department 
it made me feel even better to know 
that we have men of his caliber in the 
Department. 

Beder R. Bedgood 

Tow 
(Ed. Note: Van Pelt, a District 22 
employee, works in the Real County 
maintenance section headquartered in 
Leakey.) 


e It’s a great feeling to find a hu- 
man being who takes enough time to 
notice someone in need. 

While returning from San Antonio, 
where my husband had undergone 
heart tests at Brooks Air Force Hos- 
pital, we lost the muffler off the car 
between Sealy and Houston. Since his 
arm was sore after the tests, he was 
having a difficult time replacing the 
hot muffler. 

Three of your employees came by 
in a Department truck, gave us a muf- 
fler clamp and as they were driving off, 
noticed my husband favoring his sore 
arm. They immediately turned around 
and stayed with us, helping to attach 
the muffler to the car, and then would 
not accept any money for their good 
deeds. 

We are so grateful to these men who, 
evidently, are very much at home on 
our state highways, helping any time 
they can. 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. J. M. White 
South Houston 
(Ed. Note: The employees who helped 
the South Houston couple were Oscar 
Schomburg, Otto Maresh, and Tommy 
Stewart of the Bellville Maintenance 
Section.) 
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This scenic overlook on SH 71 in the Highland Lakes area of Central 

Texas isn’t so scenic since lake residents deposit their household 

garbage—in and around—what is intended to be a litter barrel for vehicle litter. 
The knee-deep litter around this barrel is typical of other sites in 

the area, said J. M. Owens, Austin district engineer. Originally 

the barrels were placed to give motorists a convenient place to dispose of vehicle 
litter, thereby reducing the cost of policing highway right-of way, but 

the plan has almost backfired. ‘‘There is less litter on the highway,’’ 

observes Owens, ‘“‘but improper use of the barrels has created another 

problem. Warning signs and the possibility of stiff fines don’t seem 

to help.’’ To eliminate the problem at one site, 

District 14 recently removed barrels, but determined residents 

dumped the trash where the barrels had been anyway. 

Photograph by Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
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